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Triumphs of the English Language. 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL. D. 
Now gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of 
Our own good Saxon tongue; 
For stronger far than hosts that march, 
With battleflags unfurled, 
It goes with FREEDOM TrHLoncrm, and merere 
To rouse and rule the world. 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 

And Scotland hears it echoing far 
As Orkney’s breakers roar; 

From Jura’s crags, and Mona’s hills, 
It floats on every gale, 

And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck 
It scales the rough wuave’s crest, 

Seeking its peerless heritage— 
The fresh and fruitful West; 

It climbs New England’s rocky steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne; 

Niagara knows and greets the voice 
Still mightier than its own. 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian plains, 

And where, on Essequibo’s banks. 
Eternal summer reigns; 

It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green Texas’ prairies smile. 


It lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kansas’ waters gleam; 

It tracks the loud, swift Oregon, 
Through sunset valleys rolled, 

And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 


It sounds in Borneo’s camphor groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay; 

It wakes up Adan’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs; 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With English cradle hymns. 


Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech; 

Australian boys read Crusoe’s life 
By Sidney’s sheltered beach: 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld’s rugged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 


It kindles realms so far apart, 
That, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of spring; 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights 








| Flame in an Arctic sky, 
| And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orbed fires on high. 


1 It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desired, 
With all that great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admired; 
| With Shakspeare’s deep and wondrous verse, 


| With Alfred’s laws, and Newton’s lore, 
|| To cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 

| And error flees away, 
| As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day; 
| But grand as are the victories 

Whose monuments we see, 
These are but as the dawn, which speaks 
| Of noontide yet to be. 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 

Take heed, nor once disgrace 

With deadly pen or spoiling sword 

| Our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth, prepared, in every clime, 
‘Fo love and help each other, 

And judge that they who counsel strife 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 


| 

| Go forth, and jointly speed the time, 

By good men prayed for long, 

| When Christian states, grown just and wise, 

Will scorn revenge and wrong; 

When earth’s oppressed and savage tribes 

| Shall cease to pine or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words— 
FairH, FREEDOM, HEAVEN, and HOME. 








Lafontaine and the Apple. 


The good Lafontaine was in the habit of eating 
One morning he 
had placed one to cool on the. mantelpiece, and 
had gone meanwhile to the library. One of his 
| friends, entering the room, saw the apple and ate 
it. Lafontaine in reéntering not seeing the apple, 
doubted not what had become of it. 

Then he cried out with great emotion, “ Ah! 
| who has eaten the apple that I put on the man- 
| telpiece?” 

“ Tt was not me,”’ replied the other. 

“So much the better, my friend.” 

“ For what reason? ’’ replied he. 

“ Because I had put arsenic in it to poison the 
rats.” 

“Heaven! I am poisoned,” said the other, 
“ quick—some antidote! ”” 

“Be calm, my friend,” replied Lafontaine, 
laughing, “it was a trick to which I resorted to 
discover who had eaten my apple.” 








A Prxcu or Snurr.—No lady should make 
a dusthole of her nose. 
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From the Child’s Friend. 

[The following story was suggested by reading an 
account in the newspaper of a clerk in a postoffice, who, 
on being accused of taking two hundred dollars from a 
letter, his feelings were so outraged, that he enlisted for 
the Mexican war, where he was shot. Soon after the 
letter containing the money was sent from the dead 
letter office. It had been misdirected. His honesty 
was proved. } 

It’s only a Trifle. 

“ Be sure, George,” said Mr. Pratt to his son, 
as he left his countingroom, “be sure that you 
send that money to Mr. Reid today; direct it 
carefully, and see that all is done in proper form 


“ Yes, sir,” replied George, “I will.” 

George fully intended to obey his father im- 
plicitly. He was in the main desirous to do 
right; but he had one great fault. When it was 
not a great duty which he had to perform, he 
was apt to say and think, “ Oh, that is only a 
trifle Why should we lay so much stress on 
trifles?” He would often say to his father, or 
to anyone who found fault with him for the ne- 
glect of a small duty, “I am sure it is only a 
trifle.’ Poor George, as we shall see, suffered 
severely for this fault. 

As soon as he had finished something he was 
about, George, according to the directions his 
father had previously given him, wrote the letter, 
carefully inclosed the money in it, otherwise 
nicely folded, and sealed it. All was done but 
the superscription. Just as he was preparing to 
direct it, a young man of his own age opened the 
door of the countingroom in great haste, and 
begged him to go with him that moment, for 
some one was then passing whom he wanted 
very much to see and speak to. 

“T can direct and carry the letter,” said his 
younger brother, “I know who it is to go to, 
and I can do it just as well as you.” 


George had a slight feeling in his heart that || 
he ought not to leave this letter to anyone to di- |, 


rect, but his brother again said, “I should think 
I could do such a trifling thing as that; I can 
surely direct a letter though I cannot write one 
yet.” Frank was the younger apprentice, and 
was anxious to get forward and do what George 
did. “ Well,” said George, * you may do it, 
but be sure you do it right. John Reid you 
know is the name,” and he went with his com- 
panion. 

“Tt is only a trifle,” he said to himself, as he 
remembered his father’s charge. 
all that is really important, it is of little conse- 
quence who directs and carries the letter,” so he 
chased away the slight cloud that hung over his 
mind as he left the countingroom with his friend. 

These slight clouds that rise in the soul’s hori- 
zon, so prophetic, so full of mercy or of terror as 
we regard or slight them! Why do we no 
learn their meaning? Why are they not ever 
messengers of love and peace to us? Had 
George stopped and considered, perhaps he would 

_not have done as he did; perhaps he would not 


“T have done | 


} have called this duty a trifle, he would not have 


left the countingroom until he had performed 
every tittle of his father’s command. 

The letter was directed and sent; Frank was 
faithful to his light, he did as well as he could. 
George, when he returned, asked him if he had 
directed the letter to Mr. John Reid. “ Yes,” he 
said, “he had, and carried it to the office.” 

“Did you inclose that money to Mr. Reid, 
George?” asked his father when he next saw 

(him. “Yes, sir.” “You did it carefully, I 
_trust.”? “Yes, sir,’ he again replied, but with 
| a slight hesitation, which, however, he got over 
in a moment, for he said to himself, ~ E-incloocd 
it carefully. How unimportant it is whether 
Frank or I directed the letter.” So he spoke 
out again freely, “ All right, father, the letter is 
on its way to Ohio.” 

His father had not unfortunately observed his 
hesitation, and was satisfied, and asked no more 
questions. Again George checked the monitions 
of conscience—again he said to himself, “It is 
only a trifle.” He had yet to learn that no duty 
is trifling. 

Weeks passed and there was no acknowledg- 
ment of the money. At last a letter arrived from 
Mr. Reid to Mr. Pratt, requesting him if conve- 
nient to pay him the two hundred dollars which 
he had promised him some weeks before, and 
which he had been in great want of; for Mr. 
Reid was a poor man, to whom two hundred 

dollars was a very important sum. 


| Mr. Pratt again questioned his son, again was 
_assured the letter with the money had certainly 
| been sent, as it was, and he wrote to Mr. Reid 
‘accordingly. He advised Mr. Reid to inquire 
carefully at the postoffice, as possibly it might 
have been taken by one of the clerks, for he was 
certain that the letter had been sent with the 
money. 

Mr. Reid took Mr. Pratt’s advice, and made 
| close inquiries at the postoffice. There happened 
_to be a young man there whose mother was very 
| poor, and was a stranger in the town. This 
| young man had obtained his place in conse- 
| quence of his great intelligence, and of his writ- 
| ing a very excellent hand. The postmaster had 
| taken a fancy to him, and employed him; but no 
/one knew much about him. Strong suspicions 
| fell upon him. When he was questioned about 
‘this letter, and when at last Mr. Reid accused 
him of the theft, his indignation was uncontroll- 
able; he turned white with anger; he could not 
speak; he stammered and clenched his fists, and 
| at last burst into tears and left the office. 

All this was taken for the agony of detected 
guilt, and neither the postmaster nor Mr. Reid 
attempted to stop him, for neither of them wished 
to have him punished, and they hoped to recover 
the money by gentler means, 

We will now change the scene. 
this small vest cottage. 
| rooms on the floor. 


Let us enter 
There are but two 











One is kitchen and parlor, 


| the other a bedroom. A sort of ladder in one 


‘corner intimates that in the small attic is also a 
sleeping apartment. A small table is spread for 
_two people; it is very clean and nice, but every- 
thing you see indicates poverty. An old woman, 
with a sweet but sorrowful countenance, sits by 
the small window, looking anxiously out of it for 
‘some one who you might suppose was to share 
her simple meal with her, which stood nicely 
| covered up at the fire awaiting his arrival. 
| She is speaking to herself. “One treasure is 
| yet left me in this world, my noble, beautiful, 
brave son. God bless him; for him I am willing 
There he comes; how fast he runs; 
, but how red and heated he looks. What is the 
‘matter, Harry? what has happened?” she ex- 
| claimed as he tntered, “are you sick?” 
| Yes, mother, and I shall never be well again. 
| I have been accused of stealing, and Mr. Reid 
and the postmaster both believe it. I cannot live 
here any longer. I have just come from the re- 
cruiting office ; 1 have enlisted for the Mexican 
war, and I hope I shall be shot; I go the day 
after tomorrow. I will never be seen here again. 
To think that anyone should dare to accuse me 
of theft! Why did I not knock him down? I 
| hate the world, I hate all mankind, I hate life, I 
| want to die. If it were not for you, mother, I 
believe I should kill myself Oh mother! 
mother! how can I live?” And the poor fellow 
laid his head in his mother’s lap, and wept 
| bitterly. 

The poor mother—she spoke not, she did not 
weep; she laid her hands upon her son’s head, 
and looked up far, far, through the thin roof of 
her poor cottage to the everlasting heavens, 
where alone are peace and hope to be found. In 
her deep agony she called upon the Almighty 
for aid. She felt as if he did not hear her. She 
looked like a marble image of despair. 


| to live. 


“T have enlisted, and I must be ready. What 
will you do with yourself, mother ?” 

“Go with you, my child. Wherever you go, 
there I gotoo. I can cook for the camp. You 
have done wrong, my son; in enlisting as a sol- 
dier ; why not come first to me; your innocence 
will yet be proved. Why were you so rash? 
All might have yet been well with us.” 

“ T cannot bear it, mother, I must go.” 

“Then I go with you; I will never desert 
you.” 

“ But, oh, you will be killed with fatigue and 
exposure. Mother, dear mother, stay until I can 
get you anew home.” 

“T go, my son, where you go,” said his mother, 
“my only home is with you.” 

In two days their few possessions were sold, 
and they were gone. 

Happily for the mother, the blow broke the 
weak thread of her life. She was soon seized 


with a fever, of which she died in three days. 








Her son was allowed to watch her last hours, 


“JT must prepare to go,” at last her son said.. 
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and she had the comfort of having him to close | 
her dying eyes. He then overtook the army; he | | 
threw himself into the thickest of the fight, and ! 
met the fate he sought for, for he was one of the 
first who fell. | 
We will now return to the countingroom where | 
our sad but true story began. Some months had | 
passed ; the father and son are there. “George,” 


said Mr. Pratt, “I cannot but fear you na | 


some mistake about that letter. 
dom stolen out of letters. Were you very par- 
ticular about the name and place in your direc- } 
tion 2”’ 

“The truth is, sir,” he replied, “that Frank | 
directed the letter; I wrote, and folded, and | 
sealed it, but just as [ was going to direct it, 
Harry Flint called me tothe door to speak to | 
some one, and [ let Frank direct it; but [ told | 
him to be sure to direct it to Mr. "John Reid, | 
and I know he did so, just as well as if I had Vi 
seen it.” . | 

His father looked much displeased. “ You did 
wrong, George, after my particular orders.” 

“ Why, father, I am sure it was of no impor- 
tance which of us did it. ‘That was only a trifle, 
Iam sure. I told him the name, and he knows 
where Mr. Reid lives. I should not think you 
would blame me for this” 

“[ do blame you very much,” said his father, 
“you should not have left this to Erank. I 
charged you to be very careful; this was your 
own duty, and you should have performed it 
yourself. Your neglect will most likely cost me 
two hundred dollars, for I shall send the money 
to Mr. Reid; he, of course, is not to lose it; and 
you cannot be sure that Frank directed the letter 
correctly, he is not used to the work.” 

George began to feel that it was not a trifle to 
leave another person to direct a letter of impor- 
tance; he felt very badly at the thought of losing 
his father’s money. Poor fellow! He had a 
worse pain than this to endure. 

The next morning, when the letters came from 
the postoffice, Mr. Pratt opened one from Mr. 
Reid, in which he told him that the missing let- 
ter had at length reached him, and that the two 
hundred dollars were in it. The letter, he said, 
had been misdirected; it was a mistake in the 
name of the place. The letter had been sent to 
Washington, from whence he had just received 
it, as the person whose office it is to read these 
letters knew him personally, and so could 
correct the mistake. He then related the sad 
story of the unhappy fate of the clerk and his 
poor mother. He added that he went to his 
house the very day that he left town, intending 
to satisfy his mind upon the question of the 
young man’s guilt of which he began to doubt— 
that if he found him innocent, he meant to take 
him back into the office, and if not, to try to in- 
duce him to restore the money, and try to recover 
his character in some other place, to which he 


Money is sel- | 














would have helped him to remove. Unhappily 
he was too late; he found the house empty, “I 


pity the person,” he said, “ who misdirected that | 


letter—he was the unconscious cause of the death 
of two excellent beings. 
blame the young man’s violence, and may call 
him foolish and passionate, yet it was a deep 
hatred of even the appearance of sin and shame 
that made him do so mad an action as to enlist in 
a wicked war.” 

Mr. Pratt now read this letter to his son 
George. He covered his face to hide his shame | 
and sorrow; his heart was ready to break with | 
agony. He groaned aloud. 


He spoke not one 
| word. 


“TI forbear, my son,” said his father, “to re- | 


| Prosele you. 
| from my heart I pity you. You will never for- 
get from this bitter moment, that it is no trifle to 
| neglect a duty. 
all the results of one wrong action. When duty | 
is in question, you will never again say, ¢ It is | 


only a trifle. ” E. L. F. 





The Mind,‘the Heart, and Soul. 
The Human Mind, that lofty thing, 
The palace and the throne, 
Where Reason sits a sceptered king, 
And breathes its sceptered tone; 
Oh! who with silent steps shall trace 
The borders of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness own, 
That mystery and ‘marvel bind- 
That lofty thing, the Human Mind! 


The Human Heart, that restless thing, 
The tempted and the tried, 

The joyous, yet the suffering, 
The source of pain and pride. 

The gorgeous—thronged—the desolate— 

The seat of Love, and lair of Hate— 
Self-stung, self-defied, 

Yet we do bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless thing, the Human Heart! 


The Human Soul, that startling thing, 
Mysterious, yet sublime, 

The angel sleeping on the wing, 
Worn by the scoffs of Time; 

The beautiful, the vailed, the bound, 

The earth-enthralled, the glory-crowned, 
The smitten in its prime, 

From Heaven, in tears, to earth it stole, 

That startling thing, the Human Soul! 


And this is Man! Oh, ask of him, 
The erring, but forgiven— 
While o’er his vision drear and dim 
The wrecks of time are driven. 
If Pride or Passion, in their power, 
Can stem the tide or turn the hour, 
Or stand in place of Heaven? 
Man answers, while he bends the knee— 
Creator! Father! none but Thee! 





3x A holy man was accustomed to say, 
“whatever you wish, that you are; for such is 
the force of our will, joined tothe Divine, that 
whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a 
true intention, that we become. No one ardently 
wishes to be submissive, patient, modest, or libe- 
tal, who does not become what he wishes.” 


For though we must || 


Veue puctoh mcs tm boo eiteieund 


None of us can ever calculate || 


——y 
Extracts from Channing on Selfeulture. 


Tue Diexrry or Teacning —To educate a 
child perfectly, requires profounder thought, 
greater wisdom, than to govern a state; and for 
this plain reason, that the interests ond wants of 
the latter are more superficial, coarser, and more 
obvious, than the spiritual capacities, the growth 
of thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of the 
mind, which must be all studied and compre- 
benided, before the work of education can be tho- 
renghiy performed ; and yet to all conditions this 
greatest work on earth is equally committed by 
God. What plainer proof do we need that a 


higher culture than has yet a dreamed of is 
i needed hy anr whale rara * The ountrv 
_stands in need of able, accomplished, an quick- 


ening teachers of the whole rising generation. 
The present poor remuneration of teachers is a 
dark omen, and the only real obstacle the cause 
| of education has to contend with. We need for 
our schools gifted men and women, worthy, by 
their intelligence and their moral power, to be 
entrusted witha nation’s youth; and to gain these 
we must pay them liberally, as well as afford 
other proofs of the consideration in which we 
hold them. In the present state of the country, 
'when so many paths of wealth and promotion 
|are opened, superior men cannot be won to an 
office so responsible and laborious as that of 
| teaching, without stronger inducements than are 
now offered, except in some of our large cities. 
The office of instructor ought to rank and be 
/recompensed as one of the most honorable in 
society. 
| InrTEeRcourse witH Superior Mrinps.—We 
were not made to live and advance alone. Soci- 
ety is as needful to us as air or food. A child 
doomed to utter loneliness, growing up without 
sight or sound of human beings, would not put 
forth equal powers with many brutes; and a man 
never brought into contact with minds superior 
| to his own, will probably run one and the same 
dull round of thought and action to the end of 
| life. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
| intercourse with superior minds, and these inval- 
|uable means of communication are within the 
reach of all. In the best books great men talk 
| to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and 
| pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
books. They are the voices of the distant and 
| the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
‘of past ages. Books are the true levelers. 
They give to all who will faithfully use them 
the society, the spiritual presence of the best and 
greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am; 
no matter though the prosperous of my own time 
will not enter my dweliing; if the Sacred Wri- 
ters will enter and take up their abode under my 
roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to 
me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me 
the worlds of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for 
want of intellectual companionship, and I may 
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become a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place where 
I live. 


Tue Worrtn or Booxs.—Nothing can sup- 
ply the place of books. 
soothing companions in solitude, illness, afflic- || 
tion. The wealth of both continents would be 
no equivalent for the good they impart. Let 
every man, if possible, gather some good books 
under his roof, and obtain access for himself and |) 
family to some social library. Almost any lux- 
ury should be sacrificed to this. One of the very || 
interesting features of our times, is the multipli- || 


cation of books, and their distribution through all 
conuiuons Of society. Ata small expense @ man 


can now possess himself of the most precious 
treasures of English literature. Books, once 
confined to a few by their costliness, are now 
accessible to the multitude; aud in this way a 
change of habits is going on in society, highly 
favorable to the culture of the people. Instead of 
depending on casual rumor and loose conversa- 
tion for most of their knowledge and objects of 
thought; instead of forming their judgments in 
crowds, and receiving their chief excitement from 
the voice of neighbors, men are now learning to 
study and reflect alone, to follow out subjects 
continuously, to determine for themselves what 
shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid 
the knowledge, original views, and reasonings of 
men of all countries and sae: and the results 
must be, a deliberateness and independence of 
judgment, and a thoroughness and extent of in- 
formation, unknown in former times. The dif- 
fusion of these silent teachers, books, through the 
whole community, is to work greater effects than 
artillery, machinery, and legislation. Its peace- 
ful agency is to supersede stormy revolutions, 


Unrounpep AccusaTIONs AGAINST THE Ricu 
AND THE Poor.—On the one side we are told 
that the rich are disposed to trample on the poor; 
and on the other, that the poor look with evil 
eye and hostile purpose on the possessions of the 
rich. These outcries seem to me alike devoid of 
truth and alike demoralizing. As for the rich, 
who constitute but a handful of our population, 
who possess not one peculiar privilege, and what 
is more, who possess comparatively little of the 
property of the country, it is wonderful that they 
should be objects of alarm, ‘The vast and ever- 
growing property of this country, where is it? 
Locked up in a few hands? Hoarded ina few 
strong boxes? It is diffused like the atmosphere, 
and almost as variable, changing hands with the 
seasons, shifling from rich to poor, not by vio- 
lence, but by the industry and skill of the latter 
class. The wealth of the rich is as a drop in 
the ocean; and it is a well-known fact, that 
those men among us whoare noted for their opu- 
lence, exert hardly any political power on the 
community. That the rich do their whole duty; 
that they adopt, as they should, the great object 
of the social state, which is the elevation of the 


They are cheering or |) 


| people in intelligence, character, and condition, | 
|cannot be pretended; but that they feel for the | 
| physical sufferings of their brethren, that they | 
“aretch out liberal hands for the succor of the | 
poor, and for the support of useful public institu- | 
tions, cannot be denied. Among them are admi- | 
rable specimens of humanity. ‘There is no war- | 
rant for holding them up to suspicion as the | 


| people’s foes. 
| Nor do I regard as less calumnious the outcry 


| against the working classes, as if they were aim- 


| 














|ing at the subversion of property. When we | 
think of the general condition and character of | 
| this part of our population, when we recollect | 
thet they wore born and ang: Mened oni schools , 
and churches, that they have been brought up to | 
| profitable industry, that they enjoy many of the 
accommodations of life, that most of them hold a 
measure of property and are hoping for more, | 
'that they possess unprecedented means of better- | 
ing their lot, that they are bound to comfortable | 


homes by strong domestic affections, that they | 
are able to give their children an education | 
which places within their reach the prizes of the 
social state, that they are trained to the habits 
and familiarized to the advantages of a high civi- | 
lization; when we recollect these things, can we | 
imagine that they are so insanely blind to their | 
interests, so deaf to the calls of justice and reli- | 


gion, so profligately thoughtless of the peace and | 
safety of their families, as to be prepared to make | 
a wreck of social order, for the sake of dividing | 
among themselves the spoils of the rich, which | 
would not support the community for a month? | 
Undoubtedly there is insecurity in all stages of | 
society, and so there must be, until communities | 
are regenerated by a higher culture, reaching | 
and quickening all classes of the people; but | 
there is not, 1 believe, a spot on earth where | 
property is safer than here, because no where | 
else is it so equally and righteously diffused. In | 
aristocracies, where wealth exists in enormous 
masses, which have been entailed for ages by a 
partial legislation on a favored few, and where 
the multitude, after the sleep of ages, are waking 
up to intelligence, to selfrespect, and to a know- 
ledge of their rights, property is exposed to 
shocks, which are not to be dreaded among our- | 
selves. Here, indeed, as elsewhere, among the | 
less prosperous members of the community, there | | 
are disappointed, desperate men, ripe for tumult | 
and civil strife; but it is also true, that the most | | 
striking and henevshbe distinction of this country | 
is to be found in the intelligence, character, and | 
condition of the great working class. To me it | 
seems that the great danger to property here is | 


not from the laborer, but from those who are | 
making haste to be rich, * * * Who, let | 
me ask, carry on the work of spoliation most | 
extensively in society? Is not more property | 
wrested from its owners by rash or dishonest | 
failures, than by professed highwaymen ont 
thieves? Have not a few unprincipled specula- 








tors sometimes inflicted wider wrongs and suffer- 


| them of criminal designs. 
|| property against the poor by accusing them of 


'| brarid of hostility to the people. 





| ings, than all the tenants of a state prison? 
Thus property is in more danger from those 
who are aspiring after wealth, than from those 
who live by the sweat of their brow. Ido not 
believe, however, that the institution is in serious 
danger from either. All the advances of society 
in industry, useful arts, commerce, knowledge, 
jurisprudence, fraternal union, and _ practical 
| Christianity, are so many hedges round honestly 
acquired wealth, so many barriers against revc- 


'| lutionary violence and rapacity. Let us not tor- 


ture ourselves with idle alarms, and still more, 
let us not inflame ourselves against one another 
by mutual calumnies. Let not class array itself 
against class, where all have a commen interest. 
One way of provoking men to crime is to suspect 
We do not secure our 


universal robbery; nor render the rich better 
friends of the community, by fixing on them the 
Of all parties, 
those founded on different social conditions are 
the most pernicious; and in no country on earth 
are they so groundless as in our own. 





From the Chronicle and Atlas. 
Lines on a Bowlder. 
DEDICATED TO D. L. DEGOLYER. 


|| Where wert thou, gray old granite stone, 
|| When the world was first on its circuit thrown; 


When the ocean spread its vast domain, 

Where now the wild flower blooms on fertive plain? 
When the myriad hosts were thronging the sea, 
That long ago have ceased to be; 

And left no records the tale to tell, 

Save massive rocks of fossil shell? 

Where didst thou sleep when the sun’s first ray 
Awoke the world to view glorious day? 

Did its beams find thee then where it finds thee now, 
And flash from the mica that jewels thy brow? 

Or wert thou imbedded deep in earth? 

Where then is the record that dates thy birth? 

Did the earthquake’s shock, or ocean’s wave, 

Tear thee out from thy dreamless grave? 


Here ’neath the oak,.all mossy and lone, 

I bear the mark of a stranger stone; 

O’er the hill or the valley none like me near, 

And ye wonder what power hath brought me here. 
The forest around me its foliage hath cast, 

And the brook hath sung to me for centuries past; 
The woodvine hath over me mantled and bloomed, 
From the dust of the mighty oak round me entombed. 
And on my brow some marks ye may trace, 

That flight of centuries can never erase. 

Ye may read in my worn, rounded form, 

That I ’ve beat back the ocean’s angry storm; 

For the waves of the deep rolled proudly then 
O’er where are now the boasted haunts of men; 
The mountains now clad with cedar and pine, 


|| Were coral reefs ’neath the glassy brine; 


Your mines of coal and fertile soils, 

Are but the wreck of an ocean’s spoils. 

When the continent arose from its watery bed, 
And its plains to the glorious sun were spread; 
When the seas to their various bounds were thrown 
*T was then they quarried this bowlder stone. 





Bas-A false friend and a shadow attend 
only when the sun shines. 
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From the Child’s Friend. 
The Grateful Scholars. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Joseph Than was a man highly esteemed by 
all who knew him intimately. His ax, a small 


wealth. But with an excellent understanding, 
he possessed one of the noblest hearts. 


and honesty, benevolent and prompt in serving 
all men, and in his whole deportment blameless. 
His wife was like him in sincere piety and _vir- 
tue, and both, notwithstanding their poverty, 
lived in perfect contentment and the happiest 
unanimity. 

They hai two capable, lively boys. It was 
the highest aim of the good parents to educate 
these their children in a pious, Christian manner. 
As soon as their tender little sons were able to 
speak, the father and mother began to consider 
concerning saving and laying by a sufficient sum 


to pay for their schooling and apprenticeship to |, 


some trade. Tor this purpose the father rose an 
hour earlier, and retired an hour later from his 
work. As soon as daybreak appeared, he went 
into the forest with his ax and saw, and labored 
unceasingly in the sweat of his brow until the 
sun had gone down. He relinquished the habit 
of smoking, and instead of going to the alehouse 
for beer, he contented himself with water or a 
cup of milk. The mother managed the house- 
hold concerns with wise economy and excellent 
care; she worked out by the day among the 


peasants, and never spent a dollar on unnecessary || 


finery. While many of the village wives and 
damsels were imitating the attire of the city 
ladies, dressing far above their circumstances, 
following after every new fashion, and laughing 
at her, she paid no heed to them, but adhered to 
her simple, old-fashioned mode. 

When the two boys had attended school a 
couple of years, the father became ill and for 
many weeks was unable to earn anything. The 
mother was sorely grieved that their little store 
of comforts came to an end, and that all their || 
savings melted away. The father was chiefly 
troubled at being no Jonger able to pay the 
school money. ‘The mother thought that the 
boys might absent themselves for a while from 
school, until the father should be again able to 
earn something. 
would rather sell my Sunday coat than agree to 
that. Go to the master, and beg him to be 
patient until I recover and am able to work 
again.”” 

The mother went and besought him with 
streaming eyes. Tne teacher was an exceeding- 
ly kind, affectionate man. “Good mother,” said 
he, “do mot weep. I will instruct your children 
without compensation. They give me more 
pleasure than trouble; they are the ornaments of 
my school, They are so diligent in learning 
that they excite a desire for it in the other school 


“No,” said the father, “I | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 




















‘children. 
| from you. 


also give it to them. 


field of one acre, and a meadow, were all his || husband, and may our gracious God soon restore 


him to health.” 
He was |) 
unwearied in industry, the very soul of honor || 


| pay the school money. 
teacher, “you are a poor man, and absolutely 


obliged to earn by sweat and toil. 


_ what I say! 


| of the parents send him something on that occa- 
| sion, while they also pay him the school money. | 


| fidelity and assiduity are worth more than money.” 








I will never receive any more pay | 
But do not speak of it to anyone, for 
in that case many people who are well able to 
pay the school price, would expect that I should | 
Present my regards to your 


The father was greatly delighted at this good 
news. As soon as he was able to go abroad again, 
he went to the teacher; he thanked him for hav- 


ing taught the boys so long for nothing, but | 


assured him that in future he should punctually 
& Let it elone,” eaid the 


require for yourself the wages which you are 


I can more 
easily do without the school money. Buy with 
it nourishing food for yourself, that you may re- 





cover your strength again, and God bless you! 
| Indeed it isa noble thing for a poor man like 


you, to be willing to spend so much on the edu- 
cation and instruction of your children. Mind 
You will live to rejoice in them.” 


In the meantime the father was constantly |, 
thinking how he might at least make some pre- 
sent to the good teacher, who was as faithful and |, 


zealous in instructing two poor children as the 
richest. “ What can I contrive?” he said one | 


| day, “next week is the teacher’s birthday. Most || 


How much greater reason have I to make him a 


handsome present. But with my woodcutter’s | 


ax so much can by no means be earned as my | 


grateful heart would wish. We cannot respect 
a diligent, faithful teacher too highly. His 


Out of school hours the two boys were dili- 
| gently kept at all kinds of little occupations || 
| suited to their strength. In spring they gathered || 
violets and cowslips, green-corn salads and young | } 
hopsprouts; in summer, strawberries and rasp- | \ 
| berries; in autumn, hips and thornberries; and 
| in winter especially, they were obliged to spin || 
diligently; for their mother, whenever she was | 


When she carried the yarn that had been spun 
to the weekly market in the city, she took with 
her the gatherings of her industrious boys in || 
field and forest, and always obtained some pence 
in exchange. 

About a league from the village of Waldun, 
where the boys lived,there was a glasshouse, 
for which the father was employed in splitting 
wood the year through. The owner of the glass- 
house, Mr. Flint, was a very wealthy man. 
The boys liked of all things :o carry their straw- 
berries and raspberries there, because the liberal 
master or his kind wife always paid them two or 
three times the value of their baskets of berries. 

One day, when John, the eldest boy, had gone 








there with a basket of strawberries, while || 


Madame Flint was emptying the berries into a 


| flat china dish, Mr. Flint hastily came in with a 
_ letter in his hand, flung open the high glass door 


of a beaufet, in which the most beautiful cut 
drinking glasses were Kept for sale, and taking 
down a costly crystal glass, exclaimed in an 
angry tone, “ This is a shameful trick!” 


The wife said, “ what is the matter with you?” 
| “Why,” said he, “that Englishman, Sir 


Arthur Benjamin Clarke, bespake this glass 
with the initials of his name on it, and now he 


sends word that he does not want it. The hotel 
| Tandlard with wham ke lodged, wees cra we 


nobleman was obliged to depart suddenly, and 
that he should not dare to send the glass after him 
to London. What now am I todo with this 
splendid glass? It might stand by me ten years 
before anyone would come along whom the three 
| first letters of the alphabet would fit.” 
“They are exactly the three first letters of our 
A B C,” said little John. 
“That is simple enough,” said Mr. Flint, “ I 
could dash the glass to pieces.” 
“ O, do give it to me instead,” cried John, “ I 
_will bring you strawberries and raspberries all 
summer for nothing, and so earn the beautiful 
| glass.” 
| “Are you crazy, boy?” cried the gentleman. 
“Such a costly glass is not fit for your poor cot- 
tage.” 
“do not want the beautiful glass for myself,” 


| said John, “I want it as a token of respect for 


our schoolmaster on his birthday.” 

_ “Because, 1 suppose,” said Mr. Flint, “ that 
the A B C into which he has to drill the peasant 
children gives him so much to do.’’ 

“No,” said John, “not on that account, but 
because the three letters A B C are precisely the 
three first letters of his name, which is Augustus 
| Benedict Christlieb.’’ 

“ That is a bright thought in the boy,”’ cried 
the lady, and clapped her hands. “Do now 


give himthe glass He is a very sensible, lively 
_ boy.”’ 


“You are right,” said the gentleman, “the 


| not employed abroad to work by the day, was || thought would never have occurred tome. Now 
| always spinning, the year out and the year in. 


listen to me, John. I and my wife esteem the 
excellent schoolmaster very highly. Formerly, 
hy our great satisfaction, he used to give private 
lessons to our children, too early, alas! recalled 
from life. Not for all the world would I deprive 
| the worthy man of the pleasure you are intend- 
|ing to give him. I therefore make you a pre- 
| sent of the glass, but on condition that you do not 
fail to hand it over to himas a birthday offering.” 


The gentleman took from an under drawer in 
| the beaufet an exceedingly pretty case of green 
| morocco with gilt ornaments, inclosed the glass 
ii in it, which it fitted very weli, and gave it to the 
| boy. John kissed the hands of the gentleman 
and lady, and joyfully ran home with his splen- 
did present. 


The mother was sitting as usual at her spin- 
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ningwheel. ‘Do but see, mother,’ he cried, | 
“what a fine, beautiful glass I have brought | 
from the glasshouse. It will make a grand pre- | 
sent for our schoolmaster’s birthday.” 

“ For heaven's sake,” cried the mother, “ what 
were you thinking of in taking away so costly 
an article? All the money we have in the 
world would not pay for it. 


six to eight crowns. 
sold. Carry the glass back again this. minute, 


and beg Mr. Flint to forgive you in consideration | 


of your ignorance.”” 


us FUE WI Mu as en - Ly the glace, and 


now the mother was full of joy. 


Afier dark the father returned home with | 
Jacob, the other boy, who had carried his noon- | 
day meal to him in the forest. John likewise | 


sprang forward to meet them in his overflowing 
joy, and cried, “Only come and see what a 
splendid glass Mr. Flint has given me, which I 
shall now present to the schoolmaster.” 
“ It will delight the schoolmaster,” said Jacob. 
“It delights me still more,” said the father, 
and then while he proceeded into the dark 


apartment, he made the boy tell him how Mr. | 


Flint came to think of making him so valuable a 
present. 


The mother immediately lighted a lamp that || 
the father might examine the beautiful glass. || 


“This glass,” said he “is the purest crystal 1 
ever saw. How exquisitely the three letters are 


cut into it, as if they were composed of diamonds. | 
The garland, too, of oakleaves, which encircles | 


them, is wonderfully beautiful. The whole glass 
is a masterpiece of the art of polishing.” 


“ And only see,”’ cried Jacob, “ how beautiful- | 


ly it reflects all the colors of the rainbow under 
the little oillight. How gloriously it will spar- 
kle as soon as the bright sun shines on it!” 

“Tt is a gem!” said the father, “the school- 
master will be as much surprised as delighted. 
Poor man that Iam, I have been for a long 


while tormenting my brain—it was a care that | 


gnawed on my heart—how we could make the 
teacher some small compensation for his great 
exertions! And now the good God has taken 
this anxiety also from my heart. He cares 
indeed for all. It is now quite certain that the 
two poorest boys inthe school will make the 
teacher the richest present.” 

At the weekly market in the city, the mother 


bought a plate of stone china for a few kreutsers. || 


She had a few flowers in her little garden by the 
house, particularly some beautiful ranunculuses, 
which were this year remarkably fine. On the 
morning of the joyful birthday, she twined a 
wreath of flowers, of which the full rich ranun- 
culuses formed the greatest ornament ; this wreath 
she laid on the pure white plate, placing the 
glass in the center of the garland, for the boys to 
present it just so to the teacher. The two boys 
disputed which should carry the glass. 

“I obtained the gift of it,” said John, “and the 
honor of presenting it belongs to me.” 


It is worth from | 
I have seen such glasses || 


| 


“ Well, but what shall I carry, then?” said 
Jacob, with tears in his eyes. 

“You shall carry the pretty green gilt case,” 
said the mother; and the little ones were then 
quite satisfied. 

The teacher was alarmed when he first saw 


the splendid glass. “I am very glad, to be sure,” | 


he said, “that you are so grateful, but it grieves 
me to the very soul, that your poor parents 
should have incurred so great an expense.”’ 
“The glass did not cost us a dollar,” said 
| John, and he related how he came by it. The 
|| pensive face of the teacher. now brightened u 
| and beamed with joy. He admired the glass, 
amused himself with the letters cut into it, held 
it up against the light, and cried, “ Oh, how pure 
and clear! Yet a clear understanding and a 
pure heart are of more worth than the greatest 


This beautiful keepsake shall herein always 
serve me as a memorial. Let these two words, 
‘Pure and Clear,’ be ever my motto. Still more, 
let them be the goal toward which myself, you 
| two boys, and all the rest of my scholars, both 
boys and girls, shall ever eagerly press forward. 
You know by heart the beautiful rhyme, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*To Thee may every soul appear, 
O Father, always pure and clear.’ ”’ 


! L. O. 


|| From the Student. 
Nathan Hale. 


BY GEORGE P. HAVEN, M. A. 





| 


Dear to the heart of an American is every 
incident connected with our Revolution. The 
perfect freedom which we so highly prize, has 
thrown an enchantment around the events in 
which it had its birth. ‘The principal actors in 
that great drama have been sought out, and their 
| noble and selfsacrificing acts indeilibly written 
|| for the admiration of all succeeding generations. 
| One name, however, has failed to receive the 
notice it deserves. 

Nathan Hale was born in the town of Coventry, 
Connecticut, June 6, 1755. At an early age he 
gave undoubted indications of superior talents; 
and so eagerly did he apply himself to his books, 
that by the time he had reached his fourteenth 
year, he was fully prepared to stand the rigid 
/examination necessary for admission into Yale 
College. 

The four succeeding years were spent in busi- 
_ly storing away, in the chambers of his mind, 
_the useful information he there so abundantly ob- 
tained, ready for use whenever he might need it. 
| In September, 1773, he graduated with the first 

honors of the institution. 

| Soon after leaving college he formed the ac- 
_quaintance of a young lady, to whom he became 
| ardently attached; and they were afterward en- 
gaged to be married. But subsequent events pre- 
_ vented the consummation of their union. 

_ Our country was just commencing her strug 
‘gle for liberty. The whole heart of Hale was 





earthly prosperity, for that is as‘brittle as glass. | 


} enlisted in the noble cause. He looked at the 
| odiousness of the tyranny inflicted upon us by 
| the mother country with all the feelings of an 
American. As he surveyed the large force 
| which Great Britain had sent against us, and the 
| inferior one we had to meet it, he saw at once 
the necessity of united action, and the duty of 
| every individual to come forth to aid this glorious 
| cause. Animated by such patriotic feelings, he 
| joined the army, and was made captain of a com- 
| pany of light infantry. 
| After various successes, the American army 
met with a sad reverse, and were compelled to 
' retreat from Long Island. They came to New 

York, and from thence retired to Harlaem 

Hights. Washington, seeing the state of his 
| army, felt that success depended on learning the 
\| future intentions of the enemy. But how fo ob- 

tain this information was the great question. 
| There were hundreds of the enemy on the 
alert to capture anyone who might attempt to act 
the part of a spy, and to hurry him to instant 
death. Hale well knew all this; but he saw the 
| importance of obtaining that information, and, 
| with a nobleness of mind seldom to be found in 
' one of his age, regardless of the peril and danger 
| of the undertaking, volunteered his services. 
Before starting, he visited his parents, but did 
/not communicate to them his intentions. Nor 
could he refrain from taking a look, perhaps to 
| be the last, at her in whom his warmest feelings 
| centered. To her he opened all his mind, and 
freely related the great risk to which he was 
about to expose his life in behalf of his country. 
/On parting he obtained from her the promise, 
that if he did not return in a specified time, she 
would go to the British campgnd beg his body, 
and in acertain part of his garment she would 
| find dispatches for Washington. 

Having properly disguised himself, he pro- 
ceeded to the enemy’s camp, without exciting 
any suspicion that he was not one of their num- 
'ber. With a knowing eye he surveys all their 
| preparations, and with an attentive ear listens to 
_all their plans, which he commits to writing and 
secretes in his clothes. Having accomplished 
| his object, he leisurely quits the place. 
| Without ditticulty he reaches his boat, which 
| was lying on the beach, and, all fear of danger 
having subsided, is about pushing off, when he 
is recognized by an acquaintance, and hurried 
before Sir William Howe. One minute more 
/ and he would have been safe; but now his fate 
is forever sealed. 

He who should have been the very one to aid 
him in his escape, became his most bitter accuser, 
and rendered his crimes as aggravating as possi- 
ble. Without allowing him to say one word in 


his own defense, Sir William peremptorily 
orders him to be executed on the following mor 
ning. His requests for a clergyman and a Bible 
were refused, and even the farewell letters which 
he wrote to his mother and friends were de- 


stroyed. 
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As soon as the day dawned he was brought 
forth, and put to death in a more cruel and 
revengeful manner than a savage would slaugh- 
ter the most destructive wild beast. His firm and 
intrepid mind remained unshaken to the last, 
although put to a sore test by the cruel tortures 
to which he was subjected. As the spark of life 
was just quitting its clayey tabernacle, he broke 
forth in that noble sentiment, Worthy of being 
engraved on the tablet of every heart, “ Would 
that I had another life to lose for my country.” 

True to her word, his affianced bride proceed- 
ed to the British camp, and, after earnest entreaty, 
obtained his miangled corpse. The important 
papers, having escaped the detection of the ene- 
my, were found in the place where he told her 
to look for them, and were transmitted to Wash- 
ington. He received them with a mingled feel- 
ing of joy and regret—joy for the important 
information it contained, and regret for the cost 
at which it was procured. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of Nathan 
Hale, who died a martyr to the cause of his 
country in her struggles for freedom, at the early 
age of twenty-two. Seldom do we see a youth 
of such courage and nobleness of mind, and yet 
his deeds have been scarcely noticed by the pen 
of the historian. Little more than the mere 
mention of his name is to be fund on the pages 
of history. But why this neglect ? 

If the simple fact of having been in the Revo- 
lution, though they played an obscure part, has 
obtained for others lasting esteem while living, 
and immortal fame when dead, is not he worthy 
of as great a tribute, who sacrificed his life in 
obtaining that information on which the fate of 
thousands depended? We rejoice that posterity 
are beginning to appreciate his services, and the 
sculptured marble will perpetuate to the latest 
generations the memory of Nathan Hale. 





Kossuth—His Reception in America. 

In a recent number of the “ National Era,” 
we find the following, by Grace Greenwood. 
After welcoming to our shores the charming 
writer, Fredrika Bremer, Grace says: 

“ But to the men of America comes one whose 
very name should cause the blood to leap along 
their veins—he, the heart’s brother of freemen 
all over the world—the patriot, prophet, and 
soldier, the hero of the age—Kossuth the Hun- 
garian | 

“ How will he be received here? How will 
the deep, intense, yet mournful sympathy, the 
soul-felt admiration, the generous homage of the 
country, find expression? Not in parades, and 
dinners, and public speeches, for Heaven’s sake ! 

“ Would you feast and rere a man on whose 
single heart is laid the dead, crushing weight of 
a nation’s sorrow—about whose spirit a nation’s 
despair makes deep, perpetual night ? 

“T know not how my countrymen will meet 
this glorious exile; but were [ a young man, 
with all the early love and fresh enthusiasm fot 


and silently kiss his hand. Were I a pure and 
tried statesman, an honest patriot, 1 would fold 
him to my breast. Were I an old veteran, with 
the fire of freedom yet warming the veins whose || 


wish to look on Kossuth, and die! | 
“Who can say this man has lived in vain? |) 
| Though it was not his to strike the shackles from 

his beloved land, till she should stand free and 

| mighty before heaven, has he not struggled and 

| suffered for her? Has he not spoken hallowed 

and immortal words—words which have gone | 
| forth to the nations, a power and a prophesy, | 
| which shall sound on and on long after his trou- || 
| bled life is past—on and on, till their work is ac- 
| complished in great deeds—and the deeds become 
history, to be read by free men with quickened | 
| breath, and eyes that lighten with exultation 2 | 
And it is a great thing that Europe, darkened 
_ by superstition, and crushed by despotism, has 
| known another hero—a race of heroes, I might 
‘say, for the Hungarian uprising has been a 
| startling and terrific spectacle for kings and em- 
| perors. And ‘the end is not yet.” ‘There must 
_ be a sure, a terrible retribution for the oppressors 
—a yet more fearful Frnavx to this world-wit- 
'nessed tragedy. While the heavens endure, let || 
| us hold on to the faith that the right shall prevail 
| against the wrong, when the last long struggle 
shall come, that the soul of freedom is imperish- 
able, and shall triumph over all oppressions on 
the face of the whole earth.” 








The Disintérested Boy. 

It was just at night. The sun had set, and 
the curtains of night were fast hanging them- 
selves over hilltop and valley, and lonely wood, 
and the busy village. While nightwinds were 
| beginning to sweep through the trees, lights here | 
| and there were peeping through the windows to 
‘tell that if the wind was cold and blustering 
without, there might be peace and comfort within. 








At this hour, Mr. Bradley passed through a | 


‘little village among the hills of New Hampshire, 
and urging his horse forward ag thes night 
| became darker, took his way through the main 
| road toward the next town, where he intended to 
pass the night. As he passed the last house in 
the village, he thought he heard some one call, 
but supposing that it might be some boy shout- 
ing to his fellow, he thought little of it. He 
hei the call again and again, and at last on 
hearing it repeated several times in succession, 
it occurred to him that some one might want to 
speak to him, and he slackened the pace of his 
horse, and looked behind the chaise, to see if he 
could discover who was calling. 
“Stop, sir, stop,” said a little boy, who was 
running with all his might to overtake him. 
Mr. Bradley stopped his horse, and a little 
boy of eight or ten years came up, the blood al- 
most ready to burst from his face, and panting at 














every breath. 


liberty and heroism, I would bow reverently, || 





“Well, my little fellow, what do you wish 
for?” said Mr. Bradley. 

“You are losing your trunk, sir,” answered 
| the boy, as soon as he could speak. 
“So you have run all this way to tell me of 


young blood overflowed in her cause, I should || it, have you, my good boy?” 


“Yes, sir,” 
Mr. Bradley jumped out of his chaise, and 


_saw that his trunk, which was strapped under- 
‘neath his carriage, was unfastened at one end, 
so that a sudden jolt might have loosened it 
altogether, and he would have lost it without 
| knowing where it had gone. 


“You are very kind, my little lad,” said the 
gentleman, “to take all this trouble; you have 
saved me from losing my trunk, and I feel much 
obliged to you.” 

“You are welcome,” answered the boy. 

“ And now are you tall enough to hold my 


| horse, while I fasten the trunk as it should be?” 


said Mr. Bradley. 

“Oh yes, sir,” said the boy, stepping up and 
taking hold of the bridle. He held the horse 
until Mr. Bradley was ready to start, and then 
said “ good night, sir,” and was stepping away. 

“ Stop a moment,” said Mr. Bradley, taking a 
twenty-five cent piece from his pocket, “ Here is 


_a piece of money to pay you for your trouble, 
,and I feel very grateful beside.” 


“No, sir,” said the boy, drawing himself up 
erect, and casting his eyes full in the gentleman’s 
| face, “Do you think I would take money for 
| such a thing as that?” 

“ Ah,’’ said Mr. Bradley, as he related the 
story to me, “I saw by his noble look that he 
had run from half to three quarters of a mile, 
for the sake of doing a kindness to a stranger, 
'and not for the hope of pay; and I could not 
‘find it in my heart to urge him to take the 
'money, for I knew the thought of having done 
good was a greater reward to him than money 
could have been. So I bade him ‘good night,’ 
and he ran toward home, while I gave whip.to 
_ my horse, and again rode briskly on; but I often 
, think of that visit to New Hampshire, and the 
noble-hearted boy who lived among its hills.” 
Mothers’ Journal. 


2 





“ He’s nobody but a printer, anyhow!”— 
Who was William Claxton, one of the fathers of 
literature? ‘Nobody but a printer!” Who 
was Earl Stanhope? “ Nobody but a printer! ” 
Who was Samuel Wordsworth, the poet? “ No- 
|body but a printer!’”” Who was Benjamin 
Joana the great American philosopher and 

statesman? “Nobody but a printer!” Who 
'was Governor Armstrong of Massachusetts ? 
|“ Nobody but a printer!” George P. Morris, 
' James Harper, Horace Greely, N. P. Willis, 
| Robert Sears, and Senators Cameron, Dix, and 
Niles, and a host of no less conspicuous names— 


| ° 

| Printers. 
| 

| 

| 


| who are they? “ Nobody but printers, anyhow !” 
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TAT + 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

The School Friend and Ohio School | 
Journal united! ! | 

The publishers of the School Friend have the plea- 
sure of announcing that an arrangement has been effect- | 
ed with Dr. A. D. Lorn, proprietor of the Onto Scnoot || 
Tounnan. bw —bick. -%-= the pebliaatian of the Decem- 
ber number (completing the present volume of the || 
Journal), that paper will be united with the School | 








Friend. The new paper will be called “ THe Scnoor 
Frienp anp Onto Scuoot Journat. In connection 
with this arrangement, we are enabled to secure such 
advantages, especially in the editorial department, as 
cannot fail to render the new journal of much more 
value to subscribers than either paper could hope to_be, 
separately. 

The engagements of Mr. White, the preseut editor of 
the School Friend, will oblige him to relinquish the 
editorial charge of the paper. The following gentlemen 
(whose names are familiar to the educational communi- 
ty) have consented to become editors of the new paper: 

Dr. A. D. Lorp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Columbus, O. 


H. H. Barney, Esa., Principal of Cincinnati Central | 





High School. 


The mathematical department will be as heretofore | 
under the charge of— 
Dr. Josern Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Wood- | 
ward College. H 
Arrangements are in progress to secure still further | 
assistance in this department, the result of which will || 
be announced as soon as they are completed. | 
It is believed that the above simple announcement of 
the names of the editors will be a sufficient guarantee 
of the high character and general excellence of our | 
journal. We may add. that no judicious efforts or ex- || 
pense will be spared on our part to render it interesting 


and valuable to teachers, school directors, and all who || wants of choirs, singing schools, and musical societies, 


are interested in education. 
The size and form of the School Friend will be pre- 


served, each number containing sixteen quarto pages, | 
equal, in amount of matter, to thirty-two pages of the | 


Ohio School Journal. 

The very low subscription prices which have been 
heretofore charged for the School Friend will not be 
changed. They are as follows: 


TERMS, 
One copy for one year, - - : - $0.50 
Tencopies “ “ (to one postoffice), - - 3.00 


In order, however, to afford the greatest possible in- 
ducement to subscribers; that our subscription list may 
be as large as possible, we offer the following— 


PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, © 

For one dollar we will send two copies of the Scnoor 
Frienp anp Onto Scuoot Journat for one year, and 
one back volume of the Ohio School Journal; or, we 
will send one copy of the Scuoon Frizenp anp Oun1o 
Scuoo.t Journay, and back volumes I, II, and III, of 
the Ohio School Journal. 

For two dollars we will send four copies of the Scnoor 
Frienp anp Onto Scuoot Journat for one year, and 
volumes I, II, and III, of the Ohio School Journal. 

17 Communications and subscriptions should be ad- 


| ence and efforts to secure for the Schoot Frienp aND 


| any other educational journal in the country. We 


| IV, No. 4. Subscribers will: be furnished with the 


| all musicians who have examined it, that it is the very 


dressed, post paid, to “ Tue ScHoo. Frrenp anp OHIO 
Scuoot Journat, Cincinnati, Onto.” 

The back volumes of the Ohio School Journal, here 
offered as premiums, are neatly stitched in printed 
covers, in a convenient form for use, and so that they | 
can be sent by mail at a small expense. It is perhaps || 
unnecessary to call attention to the value of these‘vol- | 
umes. They are made up mostly, not of matter of mere || 


. . | 
transient interest, but of articles which are of great per- || 


the two large classes of persons before him—teachers, 
and men who fill responsible offices in the great work 
of public instruction—and justly alluded to the benefits 
which these two classes of public functionaries might 
receive through friendly interchange of opinions and 
mutual encouragement at public conventions. He 
spoke of the necessity of forming great and comprehen- 
sive plans for the education of the whole people, to 
whose standard each State may be gradually brought 


manent value to everyone who is interested in education. | into conformity; for instance, “such ae relate he: ms 
| They embrace an epitome of the educational history of || organization of territory into school districts; to the 


nity is here afforded all who wish it to obtain these 
valuable documents at a mere nominal price. 

We would now respectfully, but earnestly, appeal to 
the friends of education in the West, to use their influ- 


Onto Scnoot JournaL a wide circulation. ‘The great 
importance of a well-conducted educational periodical 
is admitted by all. We have incurred considerable ex- 
pense, and are ready to spare no exertion, to render our 
paper such an one in the fullest sense of the term, and 
to adapt it fully to the wants of the friends of education 
in the West. Will they do their part in securing for 
us a wide circulation? Surely no complaint can be 
made of our terms. We are confident that our price is 
less, in proportion to the size of our paper, than that of 


hope and expect a circulation of at least ten thousand. 

A new volume of the School Friend having com- 
menced in October, for convenience of all parties we 
shall let the papers as united come in the regular course 
of this volume. That is, the first number of the united 
papers, which will be published in January, will be Vol. 


three back numbers of the School Friend, to render the 
volume complete. W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers, 56 and 58 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Tue Nationat Psatmist; a new Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason and Geo. James Webb. 
We call attention to the advertisement of this new 
work in another column. It seems to be the opinion of 


best work which even these popular authors have pro- 
duced. In variety and high excellence of music, cor- 
rectness of harmony, and general adaptedness to the 


| as well as the social circle, we have not seen a collection 
which equals it. 


| 





; The National School Convention. 

} Through the politeness of a friend, who was present, 
| we have before us for perusal the proceedings of the 
National Convention of the friends of public education, 
held in Philadelphia, October 17,18, and 19, 1849. We 
_ feel confident that our readers will desire to be advised 
|| respecting this rmst Nationa School Convention, 
|| and shall, consequently, give as full an abstract as cir- 
cumstances will allow, omitting portions of the pro- 
ceedings relating strictly to business of little esi 
benefit to those who were not present. 

The Convention was, in due form, permanently or- 
ganized by the choice of the following officers:— 

Presipent.—Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. 

Vice Presipents.—Professor Joseph Henry, of Wash- 
ington City; John Griscom, New Jersey; Samuel 
Lewis, Ohio; Dr. Alonzo Potter, Pennsylvania; G. B. 
Duncan, Louisiana. 

Secretartes.—Charles Northend, of Massachusetts; 
P. Pemberton Morris, Pennsylvania; S. D. Hastings, 
Wisconsin; Solomon Jenner, New York. 

Upon taking the chair, Mr. Mann thanked the Con- 


i| 
| 
1] 











} 


| the West during the several years last past. Opportu- || proper age at which children should go to school; or, 


| as the Germans so beautifully express it, when the 
| child is ‘due to the school ;’ to the gradation of schools, 
| ete., etc? Mr. M. remarked the want of anything 
| like a GENERAL system, and said that on all school sub- 
jects we want, first, THE BEST WAY, and second, THE 
UNIVERSAL ADOPTION OF THE BEST WAY; variations, how- 
| ever, should be made to suit the different circumstances 
| of different communities. He was happy to witness 
| this national movement, and felt that a “‘responsibility 
is resting upon us which we cannot shake off,”’ that we 
| should be aroused “ by every consideration that can act 
| upon the mind of a patriot, a philanthropist, or a 
| Christian,” and that we should “give our hands, our 
heads, and our hearts to the great work of human 
improvement through the instrumentality of common 
| schools.” 

| After the remarks of Mr. M., on motion of Mr. Hen- 
| ry Barnard, of Connecticut, a committee of five were 





appointed to prepare business for the Convention. Let- 
ters were then presented and read by the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler, from E. M. Stowe, of Rhode Island, and Jesse 
Miller, of Pennsylvania, containing suggestions on va- 
rious topics. These were referred to the business com- 
mittee. Bishop Potter had received letters from Hon. 
John C. Spencer, Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. George 
Bancroft, and Professor A. D. Bache. Letters were 
also received from Hon. Martin Van Buren and Hon. 
John Sargent, regretting their inability to be present. 
The Convention resolved to hold two sittings daily, 
from nine o’clock, A. M., to two o’clock, P. M., and 
from half-past six o’clock, P. M., to ten o’clock, P. M. 
While the committee were engaged in preparing busi- 
ness, the States were called alphabetically for informa- 
tion as to the state of education therein. Reports were 
received from Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New York, before two 
o’clovk, when the Convention adjourned. 
| The Convention reassembled at half-past six o’clock, 
P. M. The committee on business reported the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That in continuing the calling of States, 
the remarks’of gentlemen from each State be limited to 
fifteen minutes. (Agreed to.) 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
prepare a memorial to Congress, asking the establish- 
ment of a bureau in the Home Department, for obtain- 
ing and publishing annually, statistical information in 
regard to public education in the United States. (Made 
the special order for tomorrow at twelve o’clock, M.) 

Also, resolved, That a convention of the friends of 
popular education be called to meet in Philadelphia, on 
the third Wednesday in August or September, 1850. 

2. That a committee of five be appointed to make 
arrangements for the meeting of that convention. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed to report 
to that convention a plan for the permanent organiza- 
tion of the friends of education. (Made the special 
order for ten o’clock tomorrow.) 

The calling of the States was then resumed, and 
reports were received from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, Virginia. Much valuable 
information was furnished in these reports from the 
delegates. 











vention for the honor conferred upon him, referred to 

















Mr. Barnard, from the business committee, offered the 
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following programme of topics to be considered by the 
Convention: 

TOPICS FOR CONSIDERATION, 
Relating to the organization and administration of a 
system of public instruction, adapted to different sec- 
tions of the United States. 

1. Territorial or civil subdivision of the State, involv- 
ing the extent to which the district system should be 
carried, and the modifications of which the same is sus- 
ceptible. 

2. School Architecture, including the location, size, 
modes of ventilation, warming, and seating, etc., of 
buildings intended for educational purposes. 

3. School Attendance, including the school age of 
children, and the best mode of securing the regular and 
punctual attendance of children at school. 

4. Grades of Schools—the number and character of 
each grade. 

5. Course of Instruction—physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious, esthetical, industrial, books, apparatus, | 
methods. 





6. Teachers—their qualifications, their examinations 
and compensation, normal schools, teachers’ institutes, 
books on the theory and practice of teaching. 

7. Support—tax on property, tax on parents, school 
fund. 

8. Supervision—State, county, town. 

9. Parental and Public Interest. 

10. Supplementary Means—Library, lyceum, lectures. 
( Accepted.) 

Two o’clock having arrived, the Convention adjourn- 
ed until tomorrow morning. 





SECOND DAY. 


The Convention assembled at half-past nine o’clock, 
A.M. 

The subject for consideration was the programme of 
topics presented by the business committee the previous | 
evening, and the consideration of the report of said | 
committee respecting the permanent organization of the 
friends of education, and memorializing Congress in re- 
lation to the establishment of an educational bureau. 





should be able to define and recommend some rules 
which ought to regulate the future legislation of States 
and towns on this subject, and which ought also to be 
kept in view by the friends of education; therefore, 

Resolved, That the subject be referred to a committee 
of five, who shall be authorized to correspond with gen- 
tlemen in different parts of the Union, and who shall 
report the result of their deliberations and correspon- 
dence at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, explained the divisions 
which existed in that State. He thought schools 
should be established wherever there was necessity, irre- 
spective of territorial divisions, primary schools to be 
located in certain districts, bounded by two, three, or 
four miles, as the case might be, intermediate schools to 
comprehend a wider area, and high schools to embrace a 


still wider extent of territory; this system operated well 
in Connecticut. 


Mr. Lewis, of Ohio, thought the subject of territorial 
divisions should be referred to State and local superin- 
tendents; that it was impossible for the Convention to 
determine what was needful, and that its action might 
be injurious instead of beneficial. 

Topic No. 2 on the programme of the business com- 
mittee, relatiug to School Architecture, was taken up, 
and, on motion of Mr. Lewls, referred to a committee 
of three, with instructions to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Convention. 

At twelve o’clock the order fixed for that hour was 
called up, and the resolution relating to the memorial 
to Congress, after observations by Messrs. Benton, 
Sutherland, and Briggs, was adopted as reported by the 
committee. 

Topic No. 3 was taken up, and, after discussion, on 
motion, was referred to a committee to report at the 
next annual meeting of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Northend, the following resolution 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention the 
very favorable influences which have attended the es- 
tablishment of evening schools for adults, render them 
very desirable auxiliaries in the cause of human im- 





The order of the day for ten o’clock was called at the 
appointed hour, when Mr. Duncan moved to amend the | 
report of the committee by substituting for the first | 


resolution, respecting memorializing Congress, the fol- | 
lowing: 


Resolved, That this Convention do now organize into | 
a permapent association, under the name of the “ Na- 
TIONAB®’ ConvENTION OF THE Frienps oF Epucation,” 
to meet annually at such time-and place as the Conven- 
tion for the time being shall order. Which, after dis- 
cussion by several gentlemen, was agreed to. 

The second resolution was adopted as reported by the 
committee. The third resolution, after amendment, 
was adopted in the following form: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
report to the next annual convention a plan for the 
national organization of the friends of education. 

On motion, a committee of one from each State was 
appointed, with whom the committee of five may confer. 

On motion of Mr. Wharton, of Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That this Convention will meet in the city 
of Philadelphia, on the fourth Wednesday in Aygust, 
A. D. 1850. 

On motion of Mr. Duncan, the topics numbered one 
and eight on the programme were considered together, 
and after discussion the following preamble and resolu- | 
tions were adopted: 

Whereas, The true principles which ought to regu- | 
late the formation of school districts present a subject of | 
great importance. 

Aad whereas, The different civil and territorial divi- | 
sions which obtain in the different States add much to 
the difficulty of fixing such principles. 

And whereas, It is very desirable that this Convention | 





provement, and that we recommend their establishment 
in all cities and towns where circumstances will permit 
it; and that a committee of five be appointed to report to 
the next annual meeting of the Convention, as fully as 
may be, on the general subject of evening schools. 

The hour of two o’clock having arrived, the Conven- 
tion adjourned, and assembled again at half-past six, 
P. M. 

Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, one of 
the Vice Presidents, gave an interesting statement as to 
the present condition and future prospects of that Insti, 
tution, showing that it was fulfilling its mission by 
diffusing knowledge among men. 

Delegates were called on for a statement of the state 
and coudition of education in their respective States. 
We take the following abstract of their remarks from 
the “ Teachers’ Advocate :” 

‘Mr. Northend spoke of the benefits which have re- 
sulted to the cause of education from the various asso- 
ciations of teachers in that State; particularly that of 
Essex County. 

“Mr. Potter gave some account of the schools in 
Rhode Island. He said that his State had expended 
within the last seven or eight years $300,000 in build- 
ing and repairing schoolhouses. 

“Mr. Wharton stated that the system of education 
adopted in Pennsylvania had met with opponents at 
first; but its adaptation and practical workings being 
tried, it is now generally regarded as good, and compar- 
ing well with the systems of the best-regulated States. 
In the common schools, 400,000 children are taught at 
an expense of $1,000,000. $280,000 of this sum are 
paid by the city of Philadeldhia, for the education of 








43,000 scholars. 
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“J. Rhees, of Maryland, gave a very unfavorable ca- 
count of the condition of schools in that State. There 
were many children who had no school instruction. 
He deplored the want of effort in the right quarter, but 
hoped that light was dawning upon them. 

“Mr. Duncan, of Louisiana, said that his State had 
experimented a good deal, and expended large sums of 
money, without receiving much advantage; half a mil- 
lion had been appropriated for schools, $50,000 for the 
University, and happy omens foretell good results. 

«J. B. Burleigh, of Maryland, said, in Baltimore the 
school system is admirably organized, crowded, and 
prosperous. A High School heads the system there. 
It contains 300 scholars. The thorough education of 
each pupil in these public schools costs $25. ‘To get 
the same education at private schools and academies, 


would cost $1,000 for each nunil. In the rural distriet~ 
of the State, schools are in a bad condition. The an- 


nual State appropriation is $83,000. The Baltimore 
School Commissioners, when they exhaust their funds, 
and are unable to meet the demand for more schools, 
are authorized to resort to a system of per capita taxa- 
tion. The prosperity of the schools has extended 
throughout the State, and everywhere the happiest 
omens are afforded of the future. It is in contemplation, 
also, to establish a teachers’ college, which will be 
erected in the course, he trusted, of a few months. 

“A. Sumner, Esq., of Massachusetts—From this 
State there were lengthy reports, embracing the history, 
organization, details, evils, and improvements of the 
system there. We cannot pretend to give a report of 
the information communicated. Hon. H. Mann, upon 
retiring from the office of Secretary of the Board of 
Control, had recommended that the public schools be 
made a branch of government, which had been carried 
into effect. The schools formerly suffered much from 
unequal distribution of scholars, but more from the cha- 
racter of the teachers. ‘To reform this evil, county and 
State associations of teachers, manual labor and idiot 
schools, have been established, and are operating with 
practical good effects. 

“Dr. T. King, Esq., of New Jersey, said that the 
public-school system had been established in that State 
twenty years ago; under it the same number of scholars 
attended the schools then as did six years ago. This 
fact was owing to the imposition of the duties of the 
State Superintendent of the public schools, upon the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. The friends of edu- 
cation, finding this an incubus upon the system, and 
upon all progress, made several successive efforts to get 
a bill through the legislature, creating a separate office 
for the sole care of the public schools. After many 
failures, it finally passed, in such a way as to give the 
proposition a trial, by establishing a school superinten- 
dent for two counties, the latter to pay the expense. 
The result was so highly satisfactory, that at the next 
session of the legislature the state office was created. 
Since then the appropriations of the State have advanc- 
ed from $40,000 to $100,000; and in proportion the 


scholars have, in five years, increased from 42,000 to 
96,000. 


«Mr. A. Warden, of Virginia, observed that this State 
had always had a free-school system. It was coeval 
with her existence. He pointed out, however, several 
defects in the system. One of these was the licensing 
of teachers; but the practice was falling into disuse. 
Another was the want of executive power in the con- 
trollers. An effort had been Made to infuse new vigor 
into the school system, by the establishment of teachers’ 
institutes, in which a marked interest had been mani- 
fested by the pnblic as well as the teachers. He was 
happy to say that the educational cause there was in as 
prosperous a condition as the citizens of the State could 
require. 


« Mr. H. Barnard, of Connecticut, said that this State 


i has the largest school fund possessed by any single 
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State in the Union. She also has the smallest number | 
of persons within her borders who cannot read and | 
write. Teachers’ Institutes are now established in every | 
county, as well as a State Normal School. 

« 'T. H. Benton, of Iowa, stated that in this State the 
school system has been based upon the 500,000 acres of | 
land appropriated by Congress to each of the several | 
States. A State University is in embryo, founded on | 
72 sections of land set apart for that purpose. When | 
the site of the State Capitol is removed, the present | 
capitol building, which cost $140,000, will be devoted 
to the University. | 

“ Virginia.—Within a few years past much attention | 
has been paid to public education. Where the country | 
was sufficiently populated, the efforts of the friends of | 


education have been attended with success; but in| 
other parts of the State the population was too sparse to | 
encourage the efforts. 

« Mr. Joseph M’Keen, of New York, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, said the funds of the State of New | 
York were, including the U.S. deposit, the interest of | 
which weut for the benefit of the schools, $5,378,141, | 
affording an annual distribution of $275,000; and with 
this, and the money raised by the people, about 750,000 | 
children are taught in the State. In the city of New | 
York, the Board of Education report that 90,000 chil- 
dren are taught in the common schools; and if we add 
the free church schools and private pay schools of the | 
city, the number will not fall short of 100,000; who re- 
ceive some instruction in the course of the year. In | 
both State and city, the fourth part of the population 
attend school some portion of the time. In the State, 
there are over 12,000 teachers employed, three-fourths | 
of whom are females. There is one Normal School | 
supported by the State, at an expense of $10,000. A | 
free academy in the city of New York has an appropri- | 
ation from the city of $20,000 a year. The State aids | 
the institution for the blind, and that for the deaf and | | 
dumb. Both of these are in New York city. 

“ Ohio.—The former Superintendent of Schools in | 
this State challenged the world to produce any State | 
only fifty years old that has achieved so much in favor | 
of popular education. He said that in the performance | 
of his duties he had derived much aid from the reports | 
of the Pennsylvania public schools. 

“ Mr. Barney, Cincinnati, remarked that teachers in | 
the State had manifested a laudable desire to improve a 
kindly feeling toward each other, by forming teachers’ 
institutes, which are well attended.’ | 


Topic No. 4, Grades of Schools, was taken up and 
discussed, and, on motion, referred to a committee of | 


three, with instructions to report to the next annual | 


meeting of the Convention. 

Topic No, 5, Course of Instruction, was next consi- | 
dered, and, on motion, the subject of phonography was | 
referred to a committee of five, to report to the next | 
annual Convention. After further discussion of this | 
topic, and pending which, the Convention adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Convention assembled at half past nine o’clock, 
A. M. 

The discussion of topic No. 5 was resumed, and at | 
length, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the subject of moral and religious in- 
struction in schools be rred to a committee of five, 
to report at the next an#tial meeting of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Hart— 

Resolved, That the whole subject of instruction and 
training, not heretofore provided for, be referred to a | 
committee of five, to report at the next annual meeting | 
of the Convention. 

On motion— 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a digest of the school systems and educational 











statistics of the several States, and report to the next 
Convention. 

On motion, the President of the Convention was re- 
|| quested to prepare a short address, to be published by 
the committee at least three months before the next 
meeting, urging the attendance of the friends of com- 
mon school and collegiate education throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Mann made a statement to the Convention as to 
the present condition and value of the Normal Schools 
of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Wright, of the Philadelphia Normal School, also 
made a statement, showing the condition of that insti- 
tution. 

In the evening session, topic No. 6—Teachers, their 
qualifications—was discussed, and, on motion, referred 
to a committee of three, to report to the next annual 
Convention. 

Topic No. 7, Support, was considered, and, after dis- 
cussion, it was, on motion of Mr. Couke, 


Resolved, Tat a committee of five be appointed, to 
report upon the best method of raising the necessary 
funds for the support of common schools, whether by a 
direct tax upon the property, by assessment upon 
parents, by a state school fund, or by a combination of 
the two or more of these methods; and also to report 
how far common schools should be supported by legal 
provisions; and that the said committee include in their 
repert a statement of the cost of public literary instruc- 
tion in the various States of this Union; and suggest, 
also, the best method, in their opinion, of rendering the 
expenditure of money for educational purposes the 
most effective. 

Topics Nos. 9 and 10 were considered together; the 
Convention was addressed by Hon. H. Mann, Dr. Pot- 
ter, Messrs. Cobb, and Barlow, when, on motion, these 
subjects were referred to a committee of five, to report 
at the next annual Convention. 

On motion of Bishop Potter— 

Resolved, That this Convention has listened with deep 
interest to the evidence which has been furnished of the 
successful operation in the several States of schools for 
training teachers, and they recommend to the friends of 
education in other States, to consider the expediency of 
establishing within their bounds institutions of a similar 
character. 

After the complimentary resolution was passed, 
|| thanking the Controllers of the Public Schools of the 
city for the gratuitous use of their hall during the sit- 
tings of the Convention, the directors of the following 


|| institutions, viz., the Girard College, the Institution for 


the Blind, the Institution for the Deaf, the Franklin 
\*Institute, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, and the Atheneum, for their several 


| invitations to visit their Institutions, and the citizens of 


Philadelphia for their many acts of kindness during the 
visit of members of the Convention to the city, Hon. 
Joseph R. Chandler and the President addressed the 
Convention in an appropriate manner. 

We shall give Mr. Mann’s closing speech hereafter. 
The Convention was large and respectable; it marked 
out a large amount of business for future consideration. 
We have no doubt that great good will result from the 
|| auspicious commencement of this National Assooiation 
of the friends of Education. 





On Teaching Arithmetic.— No. 24. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 

Although classed under the same head, the 
operations in reduction of fractions involve a va- 
riety of exercises as well as principles. On 
account of the little connection between the diffe- 








rent cases, the order in which they are arranged 
may without impropriety be somewhat varied. I 
shall, however, in treating them, follow the order 
adopted in the recent revised edition of my own 
work (Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3). 

Case I. Reducing Fractions to their lowest 
terms.—The chief point in this case is to show 
the pupil that the operation consists in canceling 
the greatest factor common to both terms. This 
greatest factor is, of course, the greatest common 
divisor of the terms. When the terms are large, 
the shortest method is to find the greatest com- 
mon divisor of the terms, and divide them both 
by it. But when the terms are small, it is often 
the most convenient to divide them both by any 
common divisor; and in the same manner divide 
the result, until the resulting numerator and de- 
nominator are prime to eachother. The suc- 
cessive common divisors rnultiplied together will 
always give a product equal to the greatest com- 
mon divisor; the principle, therefore, involved 
in the two methods of operation. is precisely 
the same. This should be clearly pointed out to 
the pupil, and illustrated by requiring him to 
solve several examples by both methods, 

Case IL anv III. Reducing improper Frac- 
tions to whole or mixed numbers, and the con- 
verse.—These operations involve the simplest 
principles of reduction, and may be illustrated by 
it. It forms, as a celebrated teacher on the Wes- 
tern Reserve in this state observed, one good rea- 
son, in addition to many others, why the princi- 
ples of reduction of compound numbers should 
be taught before fractions. Thus, to reduce thir- 
teen fourths (4°) to a mixed number involves the 
same principle and the same operation as to re- 
duce 13 pecks to bushels, or 13 quarts to gallons, 


Case IV. Reducing compound Fractions to 
simple ones—This is classed by nearly all wri- 
ters on Arithmetic under the head of reduction of 
fractions, and certainly with propriety ; y@ it is 
really a particular case of multiplication of frac- 
tions. This case forms one of the most interest- 
ing exercises in analysis, and as such claims the 
special attention of both teacher and pupil. 

The period has been, and that not many years 
since, when teachers of considerable experience 
might be found, who, when asked to show why 
% of 4 was 8, could give no better reason for it 
than by replying that the rule for the reduction 
of compound fractions to simple ones directed the 
numerators to be multiplied together for a new 
numerator, and the denominators for a new de- 
nominator. But no pupil can now be considered 
as having been properly taught, who cannot rea- 
dily and clearly analyze the operation, and ex- 
plain the reason why the result is ,% as clearly 
as it can be shown that 2 times 4 are 8. 

As stated in the last article, one of the first 
steps in teaching fractions should be to show the 
meaning and value of such expressions as $ of }, 
4 of 4, and so on. This being done, the ques- 
tion, “ What is 3 of 4?” may be analyzed thus, 3 of 
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4 is 2times as much as $f 4, and fof 4 is 4 
times as much as $ of 1; but f of 1 is j., hence 
$ of 4 is 4 times ¥';, which is ,4;, and 3 of 4 is 2 
times 45, which are ,f;. 

When pupils once understand the method by 
analysis, they generally take great delight in it. 
Indeed, as a general rule, pupils only engage 
with spirit in the performance of an operation 
when they understand and comprehend the rea- 
son of the various steps they are required to take. 
It remains to speak of the reduction of fractions 
to a common denominator, but the length of this 
article renders it necessary to defer this subject 
until the next number. 





Power of Kindness. 

Many years since there lived in one of the 
central counties of New Jersey a poor mechanic, 
eminent for his pious zeal and consistency. He 
was very much tried by the conduct of an ungod- 
ly neighbor, who was in the habit of cutting his 
wood for the week on the Lord’s day, thus dis- 
turbing the old Christian’s meditations. Father 
H , as he was called, often remonstrated ear- 
nestly and kindly with his neighbor, but without 
any effect. At length he adopted a different 
course. One Saturday afternoon his neighbor 
found the old man very busy at his woodpile, and 
inquired with astonishment what he was doing. 

“ Why,” replied Father H , “you will 
persist in cutting your wood on God’s holy day, 
and it grieves me so much, that I mean to do it 
for you this afternoon, so that you will have no 
temptation to do it tomorrow.” 

The man was at once overcome, and exclaim- 
ed, “ No, you shall not, I will do it myself; nor 
will you ever after this have reason to complain 
of me for chopping wood on the Lord’s day.” 
And he was as good as his word. 

The oldman has long since gone to his re- 
ward, but this incident lives after him, to enforce 
the Divine direction, “Be not overcome with 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

American Messenger. 


From the Scholars’ Leaf. 
Hints to Teachers. 

Make no arbitrary laws in school. Do every- 
thing by request. Whatever you wish your 
scholars to do, mildly and respectfully request 
them to do; and give them your reasons for 
making the request, or state to them the good 
results that will accrue to the school from the 
scholars performing those things which you re- 
quest. If your scholars show that they have, in 
time past, been accustomed to do things, whether 
in school or out of school, which you deem to be 
detrimental to the interests of the school, and to 
the progress of your scholars, and which you, 
therefore, wish to get rid of, request your scholars 
to give them up, or refrain from them, and tell 
them why you wish it. Feel interested for your 
scholars; consult, in all things, their interests; 
love them with a true attachment; and they will 














| love you, and will do what you wish of them, 
/and refrain from doing what you do not desire. 
| But do not expect to accomplish everything in a 
day, nor ina week. Perfection is not so easily 
_and soon attained, 

| Never make an example of a scholar in any 
way. When you observe a scholar doing any- 
thing out of the way in school, try to arrest his 
attention without using words; and let the eye 
‘tell your wish. Subsequently, if you deem it ne- 
| cessary, request that scholar to come to you; but 


| 





do it at such atime and in such a manner, if | 


| possible, as shall prevent the school from sus- 
Then talle in an under 
‘tone, that the other scholars shall not hear. If 
‘this cannot be done, request a private interview 
| with that scholar when the school is dismissed ; 
| but always studying to avoid giving suspicions to 
the other scholars, why the interview is wanted. 

Thus you will avoid giving injury to your 
scholar’s feelings, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
"appreciating your motive, he will thank you for 


| pecting your motive. 


or should, say feelingly—for the scholar’s good), 
and thus you will gain your scholar’s love while 
you are administering correction. And when 
“you have gained his love, all is accomplished. 
| This has been my general way, and the’ experi- 
ence of seven schools has confirmed me in the 
‘belief that it is the best way. Try it, ye that 
_ have tried other methods and failed. 

An Ex-Teacuer. 





Causes of Insanity. 

Dr. Brigham, the late Superintendent of the 
New York Asylum for the Insane, has made a 
| valuable report on insanity and its causes. 

| the subject of hereditary insanity, Dr. Brigham 

informs us, that contrary to the opinion of many, 

he has found the hereditary form of insanity as 
curable as any other. 


Of the 2,014 patients who had been at the 


| 637 were known to have insane relatives. 
| 


The 


| 
| 


a little more likely to be transmitted by the 


siderably more likely to transmit it to daughters 


| 
| transmit it to sons. Among the frequent causes 


| of insanity in those not disposed to it, is the over 


indulgence of the appetites and passionsgn carly |) 


| life; and to those who inherit a tendency to this 


| disease, such a course is highly pernicious. The |) 


utmost attention should be given to secure a good 
bodily constitution. Such children should be en- 
couraged to run about the fields and take much 
exercise in the open air, and thus insure the 
equal and proper development of all the organs 
of the body. They should not have the intellect 
unduly tasked. Very early cultivation of the 
mind, and the excitement of the feelings by the 
strife for the praise and honor awarded to great 





| Statistics on this subject also show that insanity is | 


your manner of proceeding, will kindly listen to | 
_ what you have to say (which of course you will, || 


mother than the father, and the mothers are con- | 





| 
| 
| 


, guard againoet, io want of sloop 


efforts of the mind and memory, is injurious to 
all children, and to those who inherit a tendency 
to nervous diseases or insanity, most pernicious, 
In after life, persons thus predisposed to insanity, 
should be careful to avoid engaging in any excit- 
ing or perplexing business or study, and should 
strive, under all circumstances, to preserve great 
equanimity of temper, calling to mind the words 
of wisdom, “ He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” In Dr. Brigham’s 
opinion, the most frequent and immediate cause 
of insanity, and one of the most important to 
D)ine Reranch 

When will parents study the laws of Physiol- 
ogy, and apply its principles to education, and 
cease to murder their children by ignorance and 


misdirected kindness? They employ the laws 


of true philosophy to mechanics, agriculture, and 


commerce, and why not equally"so to the more 


_much pride to deceive others. 


important matter of mental and physical educa- 
tion? — American Phrenological Journal. 





Nine Maxims for the Conduct of Life. 


1. Make no promise that you are uncertain of 
being able to perform. 

2. Deception soon begets distrust. It debases 
a man in his own eyes. We should have too 
The offspring of 
one deception is legion. It marches to its pur- 
pose accompanied by meanness and all the petty 
vices in the calendar. 

3. The man who hopes to enrich himself sud- 


-denly, without honest industry, differs little from 


“of a die. 
On 


the gambler, whose fortune is staked on the cast 
Virtues without number hedge the 
path of the industrious and persevering laborer. 


Perhaps a fond wife and children are to be sup- 


ported. Prefaced thus, we give this maxim: 


| Let gambling in all its forms be shunned; from 


| vices. 
| Asylum, 1,017 were men, and 997 women, and | 


it no virtues spring, but on the contrary, all the 
Chances in Jotteries, and inordinate spec- 
ulation, are other names for gambling, and are 


alike opposed to habits of industry. 


4. Fear not to have each and every action of 


your life opened to the inspection 6f mankind. 


‘into your least actions. 
than to sons; while the fathers more frequently | 


Remember that a “nicer casuist” than man sees 
Answer to Him, and 
fear not the face of man. 

5. Tell not all your thoughts, yet speak the 
truth always, and boldly. 

6. What you have to do, do quickly, for pro- 
crastination will lead to forgetfulness. 

7. Let not a desire to be thought well of lead 


| you to exhibit your talents on all occasions; for 





greatness and worth are always clothed in a 
modest exterior. It is the vice of little minds to 
go abroad gaudily attired, like the butterfly. 

8. Life is too short to be frittered away in tri- 
fles. Let no moment pass unemployed. Sleep 
for the renewal of exhausted nature—awake to 
live to the duties of life. 

9. Beware of over indulgences in meat or 





Ad 














drink. Intemperance brings no recreation, but 
serves only to exhaust the powers of both mind 


and body. 





The following beautiful poem forms a part of Dr. 
Holmes’ capital report on the Berkshire Plowing Match: 


The Plowman. 
BY DR. 0. W- HOLMES. 


Clear the brown path to meet his colter’s gleam! 
Lo, on he comes behind his smoking beam, 

With toil’s bright dewdrops on his sunburnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plow! 


First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done; 

; Live atter Tine along the hinting oor 
Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod; 
Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide, 
Matted and dense the tangled surf upheaves; 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves, 

Up the steep hillside where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain; 
Through the moist valley clogged with oozing clay, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging plowshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 
And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
The peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings; 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green; 

This is the scholar whose important pen 

Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men; 
These are the lines, O heaven-commanded Toil, 
That fill thy deed—the charter of the soil! 

O, gracious Mother, whose benignant breast 
Wakes us to life and lulls us all to rest, 

How thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 
Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of Time! 
We stain thy flowers—they blossom o’er the dead; 
We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread; 

O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn, 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn; 
Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, 
Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 


Yet, O mother, while uncounted charms 

Round the fresh clasp of thine embracing arms, 
Let not our virtues in thy love decay, 

And thy fond weakness waste our strength away. 


No! by these hills, whose banners, now displayed, 
In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed; 
By yon twin crest, amid the sinking sphere, 
Last to dissolve, and first to reappear; 
By these fair plains the mountain circle screens 
And feeds in silence from its dark ravines; 
True to their homes these faithful arms shall toil 
To crown with peace their own untainted soil; 

~ And true to God, to Freedom, to Mankind, 
If her chained bandogs Faction shall unbind, 
These stately forms, that bending even now, 
Bowed their strong manhood to the humble plow, 
Shall rise erect, the guardians of the land, 
The same stern iron in the same right hand, 
Till Graylock thunders to the parting sun, 
The sword has rescued what the plowshare won! 





The Musical Idiot. 


There isat present, in the Saltpetriere (hospi- 
at Paris), a girl, idiotic to an extreme degree, 
who does not speak, and cannot even dress her- 


' 





* 


self. However, her keepers have recently dis- 
covered in her a decided taste for music. She 
often can repeat faithfully a whole passage of 
music played and sung to her only once; even 
if the passage is left incomplete, in repeating it 
she will terminate it in the right key and tone. 
A first-rate performer on the piano was brought 
‘to play to her, and her transports amounted 
| almost to phrensy. At certain passages of rapid 
transition from flats to sharps, she uttered cries of 
‘transport, and commenced eating her fingers to 
/calm her emotions. She is an immense eater, 
| and greedily snatches at fruit; but the moment 
music has ceased. 






















































How to Teach Children. 

| The following, from a sheet of Rev. Charles 
| Brooks, of Boston, accords precisely with our 
‘notions of what constitutes the true mode of 
‘teaching the young: 

| Tf you find an error in the child’s mind, fol- 
| low it up until he is rid of it. Ifa word is spell- 
| ed wrong, be sure that the class is right before 
“it is dismissed. Repeat, and fix attention on the 
| exact error, until it can never be committed 
\again. One clear and distinct idea is worth a 
world of misty ones. Time is of no consequence 
\\ in comparison with the object. Give the child 
| full possession of one clear, distinct truth, and it 
‘becomes to hima center of light. In all your 
| teachings—no matter what time it takes—never 
| leave your pupil until you know that he has in 
| his mind your exact thought.” 





Mathematical Department. 


Solutions. 

Question 1. By James P. Erwin.—A labo- 
rer cleared $19 in 25 working days, by earning 
|| $1.25 each day he worked, and spending 50 cts. 
each day he was idle. How many days did he 
work ? 

| So:vrron.—If he had worked the whole time 
he would have earned $1.25 X 25= $31.25. 
Now each day he was idle he lost $1.75, that is 
50 cents which he spent, and $1.25 which he did 
‘not earn, But he lost in all the difference be- 
| tween $31.25 and $19, which is $12.25, and he 
lost this at the rate of 1.75 per day; therefore 


roe: in $12.25, which is 7; therefore he was 
idle 7 days, and consequently worked 25 —7 = 
1b day®. 

Question 2. By Thomas Imley.—A. B. and 
C. are to share $10000 in the ratio of 4, }, and 
}, respectively, but C. dying, it is required to 
divide the whole sum properly between the other 
two, 

Sonut10on.—By reducing the fractionsto a com- 
mon denominator, we find their numerators are 
20,15, and 12 By dividing 12 into two parts, 
having to each other the ratio of 20 and 15, we 
find the parts are 64 and 54. Adding these to 


| 20 and 15, the sums are 264 and 20}; hence, it 





he was idle as many days as $1.75 is contained 
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only remains to divide the given sum $10000 
into two parts having the ratio of 264 to 204. 
This is done by the following proportion—As 
the sum of these numbers is to each one of them 
respectively, so is the sum to be divided to the 
share of each, This gives for A.’s share 
57142 ; B.’s $42854. . 

Question 3. By A. Freshman.—A number is 


| composed of three digits in geometrical progres- 


sion. The whole number is to the number ex- 
pressed by the digits in the place of tens and 
units as 31 to 6; and if 297 be added to the num- 
ber, the order of the digits will be Teversed. 
| What is the number ? 
Sotutiox.—Let z=the figure in the hun- 
dred’s place, and y =the ratio; then the digits 
will be z, zy, and zy*. By the principles of no- 
tation the number will be 100z +-10zy-+- zy’, 
and the number expressed by the digits in the 
place of tens and units will be 10zy + zy?, 
| hence by the question, 
1002 -+- 10zy-+- zy? : 
Or, 100-4 107-49? : 


10zy-+-zy? :: 31: 6 

10y+y? :: 31: 6 
|_ Or, B10y-+ Bly, = 600 + 609+ 69°, by 
| multiplying means and extremes. 
25y? +- 250y = 600 by transposing. 

y? + 10y = 24. From which y = 2. 

| Also by the question, 1002 +- 10zy +- zy? a+ 
| 297 = 100zy? + 10zy +-z. 
| By substituting the value of y (2) in this equa- 
‘tion, and reducing, we readily find = 1. 
Hence the number is 124. 
| ACKNOWLEDGMENTS —R. W. McFarland solv- 
r questions Nos. 1, 2, 3; R. Miller, 1, 2, 3; 
| Henry Wilson, 1, 2: James Gavin, 2,3; Jas. 

D. Thompson, 1; John G. Cheney, 1; B. G. 
Culver, 1; C. W. Page, 1; H. H. Cumback, 3; 
A. F., of Boardman, 1; Thomas Imley, 2; A. 
Freshman, 1, 2,3; Wm. H. North, 4, 2, 3; D. 
| R. Alden, 1; R., of Fallsburgh, 1. Mr. John J. 
| Hooker answered all the questions in the Sept. 
number ; his letter was overlooked at the time of 
making up the solutions. 








Questions. 

Question 1. By G. W. Dickinson —The di- 
ameter of the base of a conical ingot of gold is 4 
inches, and altitude 9 inches. Supposing there 
is no Joss in manufacturing, what length of wire, 
one hundredth part of an inch (.01 inches) in di- 
ameter may be drawn from it? 

Question 2. By C. Ihmsen.—Whiat three 
quantities ate there which multiplied two and 
two, and each product divided by the third num- 
ber, gives the quotients a, 6, and ¢? 

Question 3. By A. Freshman—I have a 
| square field, within which is a stake, that is dis- 
tant 116, 156, and 166 yards from three of the 
corners taken in succession. Required, the area 
of the field. 

The solutions to these questions will be pub- 
lished in the February nutnber of the School 
Friend. 
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wrA GREAT WORK. - 





MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By the authors of “Carmina Sacra,” “ Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,’ “The Harp,” etc. 


MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


HIS new Collection of Church Music is probably the result of more study and experience, as well as _Jabor and 

L research, than any similar work yet published in the country. The very favorable manner in which it has been re- 
ceived by the musical community, the immense number of copies sold in the short time since its first publication, and the 
high commendation which it has received from distinguished sources, are evidence that the labor pains on 
it have not been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work which these popular authors have yet produced. 
Having been, for weer years, in the constant receipt of all the best Sacred music published in Europe, and receiving, 


moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they possessed the greatest 
abundance of materials from which to select. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— : 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers,than any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time ot the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, “but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge ani taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Charch Music. ‘ . 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains “ DEscRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which a la portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various classes nse. a 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

[c= At the close of the work is added a series of Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir 
and Singing School penetee, ‘ fi Ri 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir practice, At the same time, no music has been admitted whic 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo/y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 


58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 
From A. N. Jounson, Esq., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 


Having used the National Psalmist in the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 
of b ing acquaivted with its merits, 1 express my conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful and 











available tunes than any similar work with which I am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 
but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and d t in most 
collections is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. I may also add that many of the harmo- 
nies are in the true ecclesiastical style of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the interest of the work. I 
cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen under my notice. A. N. JOHNSON. 
From N. C. Sturtevant, Sandwich, Mass. ad 
GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinivn, the best work extant fur the use of Choirs and Singers; it is like the UstD KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 


Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 





From C. B. Metcatr, Worcester, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 

amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Masic that has ever come to my notice. 

An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DIVINE woRsHIP. Among them are many of the 

best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical. The Chants are excellent. I am very happy 
in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. Cc. B. METCALF, 


Worcester, Mass. 
From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. Mason & Wess have acquitted themselves on ‘this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation; they have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculiarly 
*ppropriate to the services of the Charch, to the exclusion of many which, however charming in th Ives, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the plicated har ies and florid embellish so incompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
“r the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 


studiously consulted. The distinction between Cungregational and Choral Music has received much attention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[Literary World. 











From the Boston Recorder. 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so wuch for the cause of Church Masic, and with so 
much success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 
fanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like barmonies which have been banded down to us from former days; and we cannot but bé pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been justly remarked, 
“ there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so ly noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, from the simple, easy, 
and useful tunes, to,the more elaborate and difficult, making it, as it purports to be a“ Complete Manual of Church Ma- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essay upon congregational 
and choir music in our charches, and will well repay its attentive perasal.—{ Boston Recorder. 


7 Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemed sufficient. 
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Exrianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckonin 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the cerréapeniing proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 34 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 74 
Monthly range of do 40 
Least daily variation of do 4 
Greatest daily variation of do 34 
Mean temperature of month, 55.3 

do do at sunrise, 45.6 

do do at2P.M. 63.5 


Coldest day, October 31. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 44.3 
Warmest day. October 1. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 


638 ~ 
28.841 inches 


Maxinum do do 29.645 do 
Range of do 804 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2624 do 


No. of days of rain, 14. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 3.86 in. 


WeatTnHer.—Clear and fair, 15 days; variable ten 
days—cloudy, 6 day. 

Winv.—N. 14 days: N. E.74 days; E. 1 days; S. 2 days; 
S. W. 2 days; Win days; N. W. it Phang r 

Memoranpa.—Ist, cloudy and gloomy, rain latter 
part of night; 2d, A. M. wet and cloudy; 3d and 4th, 
variable and pleasant; 5th to 8th, cloudy, wet, and 
gloomy; 8th, variable, with light rains; 1 to 15th, 
pleasant, fair, and variable; 15th and 16th, wet and 
cloudy; 17th to 2lst, very fair and pleasant; 2lst, wet 
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and gloomy; 22d to 28th, pleasant, clear, and fair; 28th, 
variable, and heavy rain in night; 29th, heavy shower 
7to 8 A. M.; 30th and 3ist, fine days. 


Osservations.—With but few exceptions, the wea- 
ther during the past month has been quite as pleasant 
as is usual during the same month. The mean tempe- 
rature is only a fraction of a degree higher than the 
average temperature of the month for the last fifteen 
years. The quantity of rain is also very nearly that of 
average for the same period. 








LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 
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2 NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-c 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Ezercises.— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete’in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an imprevement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining 4or it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-bvok in Algebra in our best school demi u 
The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers: 
From J. H. Faicuip, P of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 
Professor Ray—Sir: 1 have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 














THE NATIONAL PSALMIST.” BY Dowere-nee- 
son and Groreg J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Gronce 
J. Wens. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CGARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Masow & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 

, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

* They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 


TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 





GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Mlustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwa—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
a ware with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 


SCENT TO thiwie thet noga inaking their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every ak yet yours. was Jed. lam pl d to see that the 
first edition is quite free from typeqpephical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 
If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be wold by many instructors. 
(Signed) J. H. FAURCHILD. 
January 5, 1849. 


From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one o the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work« of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 
P. 


February 24, 1849 poe 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the * Cincinnati 
Centra Hicu Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. ° 

“Tt is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and altnough we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * #* “In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in iis executiow, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then Hlustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that every page was fully elab d by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met.and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 

ctober 16, 1848 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s ; 

I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZacHos. 

September 23, 

From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘I'he author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is cleat 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. . (Signed) . B. C. Hops. 

Ninth Month, @0, 1843. 

From Mr. 8S. Fixpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. : 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 

that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 





CARTER. 





simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 
(Signed) Sam’. FInp.ey. 
February 26, 1849. 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 
Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examiving your elementary work on Algebra; and can 


truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for gener@ use in schools, any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “ natural tact” for mathematics, their i 


nowledge of numbers generally stops with 

arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam glad to see 

you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 

work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use i Western States. 1 * bd 
(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. “y 
tg CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is— The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years ia the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
r d the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wo. PHituips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLLITER, A L. BusHNetr, 


Committee a Books. ” 
wl npr ge oa bl peeitly for sale by booksellers generally. a ve 
eachers of Algebra rnished, gratuitously, with iugies Son cueuiaation, enceeanias i aa 
W. B. SMITH & CO.,_ 
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. ‘TO ALL TEACHERS. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & C0., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. = 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES Of FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, END 


FAMILIES, comprising— 

1, ELEMENTS OF ‘ANI ATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 465 illustrations. 

2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 

LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6 do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7 do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“« The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the. most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 


country.” 
“* VALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArb Cot.LEeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volames are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, ahd their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 
It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 
The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
aes HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
oO 





QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do «do 
do HISTOKY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st'd 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
Histories, observes, that— 
Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving a 
tion than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
tes. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
ment of his materials, that perspicuily is rarely sacri- 
to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
Causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works. They are each nearly of 

same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

asP. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
; GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
. No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 
Co's” Improved Edition: . 


CADY & BURGESS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C, Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic. £e. 


This work is adapted to the D Gye gore learners. Older 

upils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
S the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. p 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is,a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 





ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This pore. 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed-and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. : 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers. only ) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in, this science—beginning in the right way, and 

ing, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading’ with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chant:, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. ‘ 

‘ 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 
Cc. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder's 











Guide, large quarto, sheep. 


‘WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of Ong HUNDRED 
THousanp Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven—the quantity, as well.as the accent, being marked. 





t embraces, also, numerous Technical and S Terms, 
Phrases irom Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 


TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan uage 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 

verea oparks, D. L.°D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David’L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Rob Bungiinson, 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L L D, Moses Stuagt, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, DD. Heman Humphrey 
DD, Elipbalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in oar country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 


“I have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Aitest, S. F, McCLEARY, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon-having been rewritten and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vicsbelarios of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrang t 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. _ 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
—Literary World, 

“An.honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and ; extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. 

NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

* GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in: two parts 
.preceded by an Italian Grammar. 


LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street 
Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & CO.. Cincinnati 
and the booksellers generally. 
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REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS! 
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RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 


YB THBEE FRETS, 


Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, ; 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
nnn lags Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FoRM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor ; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. , 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


Ray’s Anirumertic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 


pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
principles and operations. 


Rav’s Arirameric, Part Seconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. The numbers employed are so smali that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ravy’s Arirumetic, Parr Tarro.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
rom the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
fmodern improvements of read value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a numbe> of 
graduated exercises as wil! render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated :—the pupil is never 
required to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
a this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
“ractions. 5 


3d. The subject of Fractions, a thorough etideintendin of which is al k ith- 
metic, has received that attention which its use and roams. al prewlirty at 9 PUES Bae 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals ; this enables the i 
. . . . . 9, e e 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he nial eee.” m 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work 1 i 

t practical; the weights and me 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings. and nese being ~aghrtie 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 


in all the ordinary computations of business. H th i igning i . 
occupies in this work. ence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility wi ienti racy 
; ‘ 'y with scientific accu jt 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far ite object has mars acon 
jg now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. ; 
Teachers w'io desire the very best Arithmetical Text Book i 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. ey eects te mre 


Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, end all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 


namely: . 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS’ IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary ; ~ , 
THE. PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation bnanh 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. p W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a t ber of eminent schol 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notesg Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 
OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 


s and teachersin 








BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 
This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor o Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 





inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
pra tical and progressive, both in theory and exampie, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of G try, but learns to geometrize. The 
P qagten of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be fou 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The — have reason,to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as & 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by Johu Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical . Tornados, Water. Raia, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, pos an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
shoul wen ty all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only wo , £.- kind, is all that can be needed for 


that purpose. published by 
PRATT, WOOPFORD & CO., 
159 Pearl St , New York 











Pusiisuers or THe Eciectic Epvucationat Series. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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